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Since medieval times the Horn Dance symbolising the rites of the chase, has been performed in the village of Abbots Bromley, near 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, every year on the first Monday after the 4th September. Twelve dancers gather at 8 a.m. on the 


village green. Six of them bear huge antlers which weigh up to 25 lbs each. The other four are dressed to represent 


a Fool, Hobby Horse, Bowman, and Maid Marian—a man in woman’s clothes who collects monev from passers-by. The dance, 


which is today just a steady walk, covers the 20 miles of the parish bounds, and includes set ‘ figures’ at certain specified places. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT OF H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND LIBUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, R.N.: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
HEIRESS-PRESUMPTIVE TO THE THRONE AND HER FIANCE TAKEN ON THE DAY OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The announcement of the engagement of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, elder daughter son of the late Prince Andrew of Greece and of Princess Andrew of Greece (Princess 
of their Majesties and Heiress-Presumptjve to the Throne, was made on the morning of Alice of Battenberg). The first engagement pictures were taken at Buckingham Palace 
July 10 in a special Court Circular which recorded that the King had gladly given his before the Princess left with her parents for the Battle of Britain Chapel dedication 
consent to the union of his beloved daughter with Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, R.N., in Westminster Abbey. Her Royal Highness was wearing her engagement ring. 
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SEE from the papers that the membership of the 

Conservative Party in this country has risen in 
the last year from about 750,000 to over a million : 
that is, by 25 per cent. Knowing Lord Woolton, 
this does not much surprise me: he would double 
the membership of any organisation of which he took 
charge. What is much more astonishing is the com- 
parative smallness of the numbers concerned. I do 
not know what is the membership of the Socialist 
and Liberal Parties; that of the Communists in 
Great Britain is, I believe, about 60,000. In 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


from it: much more than my audiences learnt from 
me. They were made up of men and women of all 
types and classes and, so far as they could be poli- 
tically labelled, of all political points of view. The 
groups they formed were not, as was the case with 
most adult education groups before the war, pre- 
dominantly intellectual or sectarian; they tended to 
be a cross-section—a very good and responsible cross- 
section—of the community, or, rather, of its younger 
generation. This was particularly true at the end 


by the static position of most of the troops in the Middle 
East at the time, and their intense nostalgia for home 
and the things of home. None the less, it was a remark- 
able achievement, and a very encouraging one. 

I have sometimes heard it said that the effect 
of this educational and non-Party study of politics 
inclined the soldier to vote in 1945 for the parties of 
the Left. This, in my view, was not so. It is true 
that when the Army scheme of education in current 
affairs was inaugurated in 1941 a very large number 
of those who were called upon to supervise 
it as instructors and education officers were 





Russia, where no other Parties are even puns 
permitted, it is about one in every hundred | 
of the population. We call ourselvesdemo- {| 


cracies, but the active politicians among us 


are only a minute fraction of the whole. } 
There are so few of them that on a true ' 
democratic reckoning they ought not to j{ 
count at all. 

Yet they do. As the power of the State 
increases—and it seems to be increasing 
everywhere—the power of the professing 
politicians increases with it. On their Party 
doctrines and their Party programmes the 
lives of all of us depend ; if in power, they can 
turn us out of our houses, deprive us of our 
livelihood, forbid us to leave the country, 
even, in more extreme cases, immolate us in 
concentration camps without right of appeal 
to any authority but their own. Obviously 
in the countries where more than one Party 
is permitted and electors can occasionally 
exercise a right of choice between rival 
political organisations, the power of the we 
latter is limited ; it is, for instance, in ours. 

Yet the curious fact remains that the 
more the power of the State—and, there- 
fore, of the  politicians—increases, the 
more instinctively the ordinary Man ow 
reacts from them and all their all-per- | 
vading slogans and certainties and seeks { 
satisfaction in an inner but wider world | 
of his own, The more certain they 
become that they are right, the more 
convinced others grow that they are |} 
wrong. At least that seems to be the | 
effect of too much political interference | 
in England to-day. The politicians, with 
their vehemence, eloquence and power, } 
appear to be all-important, Yet the | 
majority of their younger countrymen— | 
those with whom the future lies—regard | 
them with a quiet but cynical disillu- 
sionment. Indeed, they are almost too 
cynical about them and their panaceas 
even to be disillusioned. 

This, of course, might easily be very } 
dangerous, In many countries it would | 
be: the precursor of a totalitarian State | 
in which the man in the street shrugged |} 
his shoulders or submissively raised or } 
clenched his hand in obedience to the } 
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here [Ramsgate] on the 6th inst. . 
the air. ... S t 
» cliffs were elevated several degrees above the horizon, and inversely refracted. while the | 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
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men and women of Left-Wing views. This 
was partly due to the fact that, while the 











EXTRAORDINARY MIRAGE AT RAMSGATE. 

“The accompanying Sketch shows a most remarkable occasion of Mirage which took place | 
. . Vessels in the offing were seen as it were suspended in 
The white 


The coast of France presented a most extraordinary appearance. 
Pp Pp 


apparent nearness was most Striking.’ 





parties of the Left had interested them- 
selves in the adult education movement 
for many years, those of the Right had 
\ done so comparatively little. But it was 

far more due to the fact that the younger 
\ generation in 1941 was itself largely Left 
in sympathy ; it was not merely a majority 
\ of instructors and lecturers, or even of 
\ voluntary attendants at Service educational 
' classes, who had Left-Wing views, but a 
\ majority of the rank and file. At that time 
} I think it was true to say that the Con- 
| servative forces in the country—inherently 
\ immensely strong, for England is au fond 
| a conservative country—had lost the 
sympathy and support of the younger 
generation. They had not done so, as 
was widely supposed and advertised, because 
of their record in office, but because they 
\ had completely failed to comprehend the 
aspirations and sympathies of the younger 
generation, and to speak to it in a language 
it could understand. Those who had led 
the country for so long in the difficult 
years between the wars were not blimps 
and near-Fascists, but to the generation 
who reached manhood on the tragic 
threshold of the Second World War they 
appeared to be. The same phenomenon 
occurred during. the long rule of 
Lord Liverpool and his colleagues— 
two at least of them men who did their 
country a tremendous service, though 
bitterly traduced in their own lifetimes, 

But the factual and open study and 
discussion of political issues did not make 
those who took regular part in them more 
partisan ; it made them, in my view, much 
less so. It shows a strange failure in 
psychological understanding to suppose 
that, because the Army Chiefs encouraged 
the free expression and discussion of 
beliefs among the younger generation, 
they were fostering subversionary doctrine. 
It has been a failing in all ages of pro- 
pagandists of Conservative views to sup- 
pose that, because what they wish to 
conserve is worth conserving, the advocacy 
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commands of the all-commanding, all-  \w 
pervading politicians. But Idonotthink | 


GREAT SALE OF WEST INDIA PINE-APPLES, 


of change constitutes a source of danger 
so great that it should be suppressed, if 
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this is so in England, Our attitude is not } mS SRE « yoo orgy Wan aN oe bons Seosived oom New Providence . its this being the \ possible. Ina nation that is alive, not 

one of indifference, for we are intensely } of ‘about ines took place in Monument Yard the Pines ‘selling at from Ids. to} Stagnant, every generation strikes out on 

interested in politics, more so than ever ' 40s. per lot of 20. . . . As Pine-apples are becoming economical luxuries, it may be useful to state) a new line of thought and belief: it is not 
; rs 2 i before— that they may be kept a considerable time by twisting off their crowns; which are often suffered | step : 

before in our history, for never ore \ to remain and live upon the fruit, till they have sucked out nearly all the goodness.” The above } necessarily correct, but its approach to 

not even in the seventeenth century— . reproduction and quotation is particularly interesting in view of the statement made by Mr. Strachey \ truth and action is made from that point. 


have politics so much affected our lives. \ 
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Deep down, because the conscience and 





What we are not interested in is Party * 
politics, at least not as most politicians 
purvey them to us. We refuse to believe with them 
that all the right lies on one side and all the wrong 
on the other. Being politically adult—and we are 
one of the few peoples in the world who have yet 
become so—we know this cannot be true. Before 
we form a judgment we want to hear both sides; 
and so many Party politicians, if we attempt to join 
their ranks, insist on trying to prevent us from doing 
so. They seem desperately anxious to prevent us 
from hearing any voice but their own. Other voices, 
they insist, are bad for us. 

I base my diagnosis of the younger generation's 
attitude to politics on my experience of lecturing 
during the war to audiences of Service men and women. 
For several years I was brought into almost daily 
contact with the thoughts of young British men and 
women on political subjects, and I learnt a great deal 


of the war in the Middle East, where under the foster- 
ing hand of General Sir Bernard Paget—the great 
educationist who had trained our D-Day armies 
and laid the foundations of the Army’s structure of 
political education while Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Forces—a gigantic experiment was made in re-educa- 
tion for civic life. It was one of the most impressive 
things of its kind I have ever witnessed : something 
like one in every three soldiers in the Middle East 
at that time were taking an active part in discussing 
and examining the facts that would govern the social, 
political and economic life of their country after their 
return home. The proportion of those who did so 
in civil life before the war—I mean regularly, with 
open minds and after a careful study of the facts— 
was probably not more than one in a hundred. This 
experiment was made comparatively easy, of course, 


instinct of a great nation are abiding and 
unchanging, both generations, conser- 
vative old and rebel young alike, desire the same 
ends. But their expression of the means to attain 
those ends is necessarily different, and the old and 
conservative, when they stigmatise as dangerous or 
unpatriotic the beliefs of the young, do not stifle 
rebellion; they provoke it. And it was the wisdom 
of the Service Chiefs that, having to transform into 
first-rate fighting men—and what fighting men they 
made of them !—a generation whose representatives 
had solemnly declared that they would never fight 
for King and Country, they started their educative 
approach by giving the freest possible expression 
to the political tenets held by that youth. By doing 
So they won their confidence and enlisted the uncon- 
Scious but active operation of their judgment and 
intellect. In this, I think, there is a lesson for 
politicians of all parties. 
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HOW THE PRINCESS AND HER FIANCE DESCEND FROM QUEEN VICTORIA. 














Queen Vicroria (D. 1901) 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH LIENT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN 


FIVE GENERATIONS OF THEIR ROYAL ANCESTRY: THE IMMEDIATE FORBEARS OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN. 
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The Heiress-Presumptive to the Throne is to marry a British Naval Officer of Royal and shows their distant cousinship. Lieut. Mountbatten’s father, the late Prince Andrew 
ancestry, in whose veins flows the blood of one of the oldest dynasties in Europe ; for though of Greece, was a nephew of Queen Alexandra, as she was a sister of George |. of the Hellenes, 
his own branch of it was established quite recently on the throne of Greece, Lieut. Philip the Danish Prince William of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, who in 1863 
Mountbatten’s ancestors reigned for many centuries in Denmark. From this great house accepted the crown of Greece. His mother, Princess Andrew of Greece, was Princess Alice 
three of our sovereigns have in the past chosen their consorts. Anne of Denmark was of Battenberg, sister of Admiral Viscount Mountbatten of Burma, and daughter of the 
the Queen of James I. ; Queen Anne’s husband was Prince George of Denmark ; and the first Marquess of Milford Haven (formerly Prince Louis of Battenberg), the great admiral 
lovely Queen Alexandra, consort of Edward VII., was the daughter of Christian 1X. of to whom the British Navy owes so much. The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven, 
Denmark. Princess Elizabeth and Lieut. Mountbatten are both great-great-grandchildren Lieut. Mountbatten’s grandmother, is a granddaughter of Queen Victoria through her 
of Queen Victoria. Our tree illustrates how they descend from that great sovereign, mother, Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse. 
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THE INSPECTION OF THE HOME FLEET BY H.M. THE KING: | A 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER FR 
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REPRESENTING MOST TYPES OF SHIP AT PRESENT IN COMMISSION: THE HOME FLEET’S VISIT TO | TI 


Ships not named in the drawing are: (Row 1,1. to r.) Satyr, Sturdy, Sirdar, Spiteful (Submarines); Petrokus (Petrol Carrier); Fort Rosalie, Fort Duques E k t Auxiliaries (Row 
eee. Seneschal (Submarines) ; Woodbridge Haven (Depét and Repair Ship); Offa, Opportune, Onslaughi, /utland, Aisne, Dunkirk, Myngs (Destroyers) ; fRow’ 4, ew: Jee —- = rae Sa 5, 1. to | Bram 

lectwood (Sloop); Pluto, Fancy (Fleet Minesweepers); three L.C.T.; (Row 7, |. to r.) Minna (Fishery Protection Cruiser); Romola (Ficet Minesweeper); Stork, Starling (Sloops); Finisterre, Zest, Zephyr (Destroye' Boxe 
Rapid, Rocket ( ); Loch Arkaig, Loch Veyatie (Frigates); Rosario, Spanker (Fleet Minesweepers) ; (Row 11, |. to r.) Wakeful, Ulster, Whirlwind, Wrangler (Destroyers) ; two Motor Minesweepers. Tiptoe isa Submari: Mont 


This drawing shows the representative gathering of ships of the Royal Navy due ! (right background). In the left foreground the hillside overlooks Gourock and 
to be present on the Clyde from July 18 to 27. This assembly of ships is in the Cardwell Bay, and on the right are the Greenock golf links and distant town. His 





nature of a gesture of thanks by the Admiralty to Clydesiders for their good work 
during the recent war. The drawing is based on a sketch made on Lyles Hill 
(Craig Top), Govrock, overlooking the scene of the berthing positions. It shows 
the distant Highland mountain country on the northern shore of the estuary and 
the Kilcreggan peninsula separating Loch Long (left background) and Gare Loch 


Majesty the King, accompanied by the Queen and the Princesses, has arranged 
to visit the Fleet on July 22 and 23. The Royal family will be accommodated 
in the Royal train during their stay. On July 22 the Royal party will be received 
aboard the battleship Duke of York by the Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, 
Admiral Sir Neville Syfret, and later will see action drills in the destroyer Aisne. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE ASSEMBLY OF WARSHIPS ON THE CLYDE. 


FROM A SKETCH MADE ON LYLES HILL. 


(magsHiP) 





THE CLYDE AS A TRIBUTE TO THE SHIPBUILDING ACHIEVEMENTS OF CLYDESIDERS DURING THE WAR. 


(Row 2, |. to r.) Turpin, Tactician, Trump, Thule, Thorough, Taciturn, Trespasser, Alliance, Alderney, Alcide, Aurochs (Submarines); Corunna, Barrosa, Farndale, Bleasdale, Bicester (Destroyers) ; (Row 3,1. to r.) Tradewind, 
Bramble, Nerissa (Fleet Minesweepers); Roebuck, Wizard (Destroyers); Burghead Bay (Frigate), three L.C.T.; (Row 6, 1. to r.) Marmion, Lennox (Fleet Minesweepers); | Easton (Destroyer); Flint Castle (Corvette) ; 
‘olebay (Destroyers); (Row 9,1. to r.) Crispin, Creole (Destroyers); Loch Tralaig, Loch Fada (Frigates); (Row 10, |. to r.) 


Boxer (Fighter Direction Ship); (Row 8, 1. to r.) St. Kitts, St. James's, Cadiz, Sluys, Gabbard, S I 
Montclare and Maidstone are Depét Ships; and Dido, Diadem, Sirius, Cleopatra and Superb are Cruisers. The Battleships in the Fleet are Howe, Anson and Duke of York; Illustrious and Vengeance are Fleet Aircraft-Carriers, 


On July 23 they will visit the submarine depét-ship Maidstone, and later attend a 
Fleet concert in the hangar of the aircraft-carrier //lustrious. The King will also 
inspect the Fleet; the Royal party making the fourteen-mile passage through 
the lines of ships in a motor torpedo-boat preceded by the barge of the Commander- 
in-Chief and escorted by two 120-ft. motor torpedo-boats of the second flotilla, and 
three 71-ft. motor torpedo-boats of the first flotilla under the command of Lieut.- 
Commander B. F. Hamilten-Meikle. On July 24 the Royal family will visit the 


Isle of Arran in the cruiser Superb. Except during the two days of the King’s 
visit, units of the Fleet are open to the public, and a programme of events has been 
arranged ashore. Vessels of special interest are : Boxer, now used as a radar training 
ship, and the L.S.T. and L.C.T. designed for tank-carrying. During the war-years 
some 1100 warships and craft, including three battleships, five aircraft-carriers, 
ten cruisers and 116 destroyers, were completed or under construction on the 
Clyde, and more than 350 merchant ships were built there. 
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OME time ago, dealing with the position 
of France in Europe and in the world, 

1 remarked that her armed forces found 
themselves in a state of transition and that, 
however successful the new projects might 
be, it would be a long time before they could 
reach their former standard. In the article 
in question I had no space to deal with the 
French Army in detail. I am now going 
to do so as far as my information will permit, 
but the French Army, like others in these days of suspicion, 
makes its affairs public to a lesser extent than was the 
case before the war. The authorities of many countries 
are prepared to give their military strength in figures, but 
not so often what they do with the troops, and how many 
divisions they can put into the field. It may be suspected 
that, in many cases, they are shy of revealing how large 
a proportion are allotted to staff and administrative duties. 
The planners seem to be reducing the fighting troops almost 
to vanishing point in a number of armies, and if the process 
is not checked the final results in terms of genuine com- 
batants will be ludicrous. No army can function to-day 
without a solid and well-balanced administrative frame- 
work, but it is no good making the framework so solid 
that there is no army left to function. I hasten to add 
that I have no reason to believe 
these remarks have any special 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE FUTURE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


of the country ; for example, in predominantly agricultural 
districts it will not take place until after the harvest. This 
is an excellent provision from the point of view of agricul- 
ture but not favourable to training, and it will be a delicate 
task to decide the boundaries of the agricultural areas. 
It is to be expected that there will be strong pressure to 
secure postponements by way of leave where they are not 
provided by the drawing of the boundaries. It is also 
unfortunate that the policy, initiated by General de Lattre 
de Tassigny, of training in camps in open country instead 
of the frowsy old barracks universal in France, has been 
limited, again for the sake of economy. Camps built up 
to now will be used and maintained, but no new ones will 
be built. There is a sharp reduction in the size of the 
forces of occupation in the French Zone of Germany and 
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be said, no more than a gesture at present, 
but not necessarily to be belittled for that 
reason. The Women’s Army (A.F.A.T.) is 
to be abolished. Women will be retained in 
certain services, such as military hospitals, 
staff offices, and communication services, up 
to the number of 3600, but they will no 
longer form a military force. There will be 
no more women Officers; grades of pay will 
rise in some instances up to that of a captain, 
but they will carry with them no authority. 

The Ministry of War is anxious that the liaison between 
the three Services of land, air, and water should be not 
only maintained, but even tightened. As one step in this 
direction M. Coste-Floret has suggested that all the forces 
of the three Services should be placed under a single com- 
mand in the majority of stations and districts; that is, that 
the commander should be chosen from the Service most 
suitable to the district, and the contingents of the other 
two Services as well as of his own should come under his 
orders. This would be a good move, but it is one which 
can only be urged by the Ministry of War, the final decision 
lying higher. The Ministry has been compelled to come 
round to the policy of stationing forces of the Metropole, 
that is, of France itself, in certain strategic points oversea. 

For the moment a large propor- 
tion of the Army is tied up in 





application to the French Army. 

In reorganising and rebuild- 
ing the French Army the 
Ministry of War is basing its 
plans upon the supposition that 
there will now be fifteen years 
of peace. There is always 
danger in these simplifications, 
which are to some extent 
arbitrary, and even if it be 
granted that one is justified 
here, the period seems unduly 
long. Ten years would be a 
more reasonable time. By that 
I do not mean that we cannot 
entertain good hopes of fifteen 
years of peace, perhaps con- 
siderably more, but that it 
may be unwise to base the 
reconstitution of the Army on 
such a period. However, French 
finances are in a deplorable 
state; the military budget for 
the present year has been 
heavily pruned; the proposed 
augmentation for the second 
half of the year put forward 
by the General Staff has been 
refused by the Minister; and 
the Army’s coat must be cut 
according to its cloth. If the 
fifteen years of peace follow, and 
the annual instruction of the 
class is properly carried out, by 
the end of that time France will 
possess a trained army propor- 
tionate to her population. Its 
equipment, however, is quite 
another matter. If the French 
Army is to be efficient there 
will certainly have to be a con- 
siderably increased expenditure 
upon equipment and material 
in the course of the period 
referred to. 

Even as regards training the 
start has not been very promis- 
ing, the limiting factor again 
having been that of finance. 
France has abandoned her 
tentative moves towards the 
formation of a professional 
army, and returned to the pda in 
traditional system of an army 
based on conscription and the 
calling to the colours of an 
annual class, I have no criticism 
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are now engaged. The problem 
of this country has, however, 
now become political rather than 
military. The Army has carried 
out all the tasks which were 
allotted to it, and is in possession 
of every town of importance and 
all the principal installations. No 
more was demanded or could be 
accomplished by a force of this 
size, and it now remains for the 
politicians to make a settlement. 

The main obstacles which 
the French Army will have to 
overcome in the immediate 
future are political and financial 
rather than military. There is 
no reason to suppose that France 
has lost her fighting ability, 
despite the deplorable showing 
of 1940. She possesses a number 
of excellent officers of all grades, 
with experience all over the 
world. The French Army has 
also been in a good position to 
pick the brains of Americans 
and British, and to absorb what- 
ever seems best in the doctrine 
of both. On the other hand, 
no country which has a large 
Communist element in _ its 
population, but in which the 
Communists are outside the 
Government, as in France, can 
fully depend on the fidelity 
of its armed forces when an 
ideological dispute arises. Com- 
munism is now very prevalent 
in the “ red belt ” of industrial 
towns round Paris on which the 
armed forces rely for a great 
deal of their equipment, and 
that also must be an element 
of weakness. It affords Com- 
munism, which tends to take 
its policy from outside, a certain 
power of blackmail as regards 
French foreign policy. And if 
the stories about the recent plot 
of the “‘ Black Maquis ” are not 
exaggerated by governmental 
propaganda, there are simul- 
taneous right-wing threats to 
the stability and integrity of the 
French armed forces. On the 
financial side I have underlined 
the extreme economy with 
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to make of this decision. On 
the other hand, the short period 
of service with the colours, one 
year, has been compromised by 
a provision to reduce it, in effect, 
in certain circumstances by 
granting leave of absence up 
to three months. Nine months 
is certainly insufficient to make 
an efficient reservist. Then the 
nominal strength of the Army in 
France and North Africa, which 
alone come within the budget 
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ud —_" which the Army is now being 
administered and its effect upon 
equipment. There is another 
aspect. When a _ national 
currency is declining, the worst 
sufferers are generally those 
servants of the State who can- 
not protest. In the past one has 
known French officers having to 
drive taxis in the evening to 
keep themselves solvent, and it 
is urgently necessary that this 
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A MAP SHOWING THE COUNTRIES NOW WITHIN THE RUSSIAN SPHERE OF INFLUENCE, ALL OF WHICH RECEIVED 
INVITATIONS TO THE PARIS CONFERENCE ON THE AMERICAN PLAN FOR ECONOMIC AID FOR EUROPE. 


Following the Russian refusal to accept the Anglo-French proposals for a common European plan for economic recovery on July 2, 
invitations were sent to all European countries, with the exception of age Germany and the U.S.S.R., to attend a conference in 
Paris on July 12 to decide on a plan whereby full advantage might be taken of the generous offer of economic aid for Europe 
extended by the United States. The invitations emphasised that there would be no interference in the internal affairs of the States 
concerned and that no action be taken which could be regarded as a violation of — sovereignty. The folowing States 


Czechoslovakia comme but later oe its decision. Our map shows the present diviien of Europe into two areas; one of which 
is strongly influenced by the U.S.S.R. and the other has France as its geographic keystone. In this connection the article on this 
page by Captala Falls, in which he discusses the future of the French Army, has a special interest. 





of the Ministry of War, was 

294,000, but actually, owing to the liberation of the 
1946 class, very much lower, so that formations were reduced 
to skeletons. The General Staff demanded an increase of 
21,000, but the Minister instead decided upon a cut of 13,000, 
making a total cut of 34,000 on the figure submitted by the 
General Staff, though he considered this in itself to be reason- 
able. These are heavy sacrifices in the cause of economy, but 
even this is not the whole story in that respect. 

There was actually an objection to the calling up of 
the 1947 class on the ground that the country could not 
afford it ; but this was overcome by the Minister, M. Coste- 
Ploret, whose views were accepted by the Government. 
However, he has not only abandoned the project of calling 
up the whole of this class at once, which would admittedly 
have been desirable in the cixcumstances, but has also 
abandoned the former practice of calling it up in two 
batches, one consisting of those born before April 1, and 
the other of those born after that date. In future, the 
dates of the call-up will be decided by the economic needs 


French Sector in Berlin, from 75,000 to 50,000. The 
force in Austria has been reduced to 7,000 men. 

One of the principles on which the army of the future 
is to be organised in Francé is that the defence of the 
territory must be an integral whole. The old formal 
differentiation between the “ zone of the army” and the 
“interior " is to be abolished. At the same time, local 
defence is to be carried out by local units, drawn from 
the vicinity and not liable to be moved elsewhere. The 
field fords, on the other hand, are to be as mobile as 
possible, and capable of rapid movement to any part of 
the empire. France has recently formed an airborne 
division, purchasing some of the equipment from the 
United Kingdom, though the proportion which she has 
been unable to provide herself has been greatly exaggerated 
by critics. She has also taken the interesting step of ear- 
marking a division for the forces of the United Nations, 
and is apparently ready to provide an army corps for this 
purpose if called upon to do so. This is, it need hardly 


state of affairs should not recur. 

The above will make clearer my meaning when I stated, 

in the article already referred to, that it was premature 
to advocate “‘ relying on the French Army ” in this country 
while we continued to provide a Navy and an Air Force 
to the alliance. This is a glib suggestion which can be 
based only upon ignorance of the subject. To put it 
briefly, France must make an Army before there can be 
any question of ourselves or anyone else relying upon it, 
and even then it is not a wise policy to rely upon the forces 
of another country. An army of which the formations are 
allowed to become skeletons between the dismissal of one 
class and the calling up of the next cannot be regarded 
as having yet attained a high state of efficiency. In point 
of fact, however, the French do not pretend that it is; 
they acknowledge frankly that it has to be re-created from 
top to bottom, and that a beginning has scarce been made 
as yet. Let us wish them the best of luck in their task, and 
a new French Army which will compare with credit with the 
magnificent legions that have represented France in the past. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE; AND SIDELIGHTS ON 
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A VIEW OF THE FIRST MEETING AT THE QUAI D'ORSAY, ‘ 
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A SIXTEEN NATIONS SIT IN CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS THE MARSHALL OFFER OF ECONOMIC AID TO EUROPE: 
¢ PARIS, WITH MR. BEVIN (ELECTED CHAIRMAN) SPEAKING. HE REFERRED TO THE FALSE CHARGES MADE BY THE U.S.S.R. AS 


SOI 


REVI WING se GUARD. OF. "HONOUR ON. ARRIVAL IN “MOSCOW : MR. GOTTWALD, A COMMENTARY ON RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK PRIME MINISTER (ON RIGHT), FOLLOWED BY MR, MOLOTOV, WHOSE COUNTRY WITHDREW FROM THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 
Tae SOVIET COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Baxi sesoow on == ARRIVAL FOR TRADE TALES. 
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MR. GOTTWALD, 
BROADCASTING 
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CELEBRATING THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF RUSSIA’S ENTRY INTO THE WAR: } \ ENTHUSIASM FOR THE U.S.S.R. IN YUGOSLAVIA: MARSHAL TITO (IN WHITE UNIFORM; 
UGOSLAV ATHLETES CARRYING A PORTRAIT OF MR. STALIN PAST THE\\ » CENTRE) TAKING THE SALUTE DURING CELEBRATIONS IN HONOUR OF RUSSIA’S ENTRY 
REVIEWING-STAND DURING A PARADE OF SPORTSMEN, ‘ INTO THE WAR SIX YEARS AGO. 
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withdrawn his acceptance of the Anglo-French invitation, visited Moscow to obtain 


Fourteen nations accepted the Anglo-French invitation to the Economic Conference 
an extension of the present commercial agreement. In Yugoslavia there was great 





which opened at the Quai d'Orsay, Paris, on July 12. At the opening meeting 
Mr. Ernest Bevin was elected chairman, and he referred in his speech to, the false 
charges made by Russia as “just nonsense.’ At the same time he pointed out 
that those countries which have refused the invitation could join the conference 
at any stage. Meanwhile, Mr. Gottwald, the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, who had 


rejoicing on June 22 over the sixth anniversary of Russia’s entry into the war. 
Marshal Tito took the salute at a march-past of Yugoslav sportsmen and women. 
A large portrait of Mr. Stalin was a feature of the parade, and it was evident 
that the ties binding the two countries are very close. 
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INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW WINNERS. 





THE FRENCH TEAM, WINNERS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES CUP; INCLUDING COM- 
MANDANT P. CAVAILLE, CAPT. DE TILLIERE (NANKIN), CAPT. DE MEAUPEOU (SAGITTA), 
J. D’ORIOLA (MARQUIS 111.), WINNER OF KING GEORGE V. CUP, AND M. D’ORGEUIX (KARMA). 





MR. E. HOLLAND MARTIN ON TAL-Y-COED, 
ON KILGEDDIN, TAKING THE GATE, 


WINNERS OF THE JUMPING IN PAIRS: 
LIEUT.-COL. J. M. LLEWELLYN, 0.B.E., 


BRITISH 
AND 





NIGEL COLMAN’S BLACK MAGIC 
OF NORK, DRIVEN BY MR. JAMES BLACK, WHO IS RECEIVING THE CUP FROM THE DUCHESS 


WINNER OF THE HARNESS HORSE CHAMPIONSHIP: MR. 


OF BEAUFORT. BLACK MAGIC ALSO WON THE SUPREME HACKNEY CHAMPIONSHIP.- 


France carried off the two principal jumping prizes at the first International Horse Show to be held 
‘since the war, at the White City—the King George V. Cup and the Prince of Wales Cup. The 
latter is a contest for international teams of four in which the three best performances count. The 
: France, 31 faults; Eire and Italy, 36 faults; Great Britain fourth, and Belgium 
of Gloucester presented the trophy to the French chef-d’équipe as the Tricolor was 
the band of the Irish Guards played the Marseillaise. Britain won the 
Pairs Competition. Mr. Nigel Colman’s famous unbeaten hackney stallion, 
the supreme hackney championship, thus giving his owner the third victory 
the harness horse championship. The King and the Princesses saw 
the George V. Cup on Marquis Iil., making only four faults. 
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A US. NAVAL SQUADRON AT PORTSMOUTH. 


The warships Carpellotti and Fort Mondan, of the United States Training Squadron, arrived at Ports- 
mouth on July 8, and on the following day New Jersey, Wisconsin, the aircraft-carrier Randolph and 
Corduba arrived for a stay until July 18, and exchanged the customary salutes. These battleships are of 
45,000 tons displacement and, being the largest}battleships ever to enterjPortsmouth Harbour, can only be taken 
in when the tide is suitable. In the squadron there are just over 2000 midshipmen, also ten lieutenants of 
the U.S. Army who are making the cruise. While at Portsmouth Admiral R. L. Conolly flew his flag in 
New Jersey; the Wisconsin wore the flag of Rear-Admiral H. H. McLean, and the aircraft-carrier 
Randolph was the flagship of Rear-Admiral J. Perry. An Admiralty reception was given at Admiralty 
House on July 11 in honour of the Admiral and officers; some of the midshipmen visited London, 
and thirty had the honour of being invited to a Royal Garden Party on July 10; and the Lord 
Mayors of Portsmouth and of Gosport ‘en i the ratings at garden parties. Admiral Conolly 


visited Nelson’s flagship Victory at Portsmouth. 





UNITED STATES NAVY’S BATTLESHIP NEW JERSEY, FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL R. L, 
CONOLLY, AT PORTSMOUTH AT ANCHOR OFF THE DOCKYARD. 





AFTER VISITING H.M.S. VICTORY: VICE-ADMIRAL L. v. MORGAN, R.N., ADMIRAL R. L. 
,CONOLLY, UNITED STATES NAVY, AND ADMIRAL FRASER, R.N. 








THE UNITED STATES NAVY'S AIRCRAFT-CARRIER RANDOLPH WITH THE U.S.S. WISCONSIN 
(RIGHT) AND THE U.S.S. YEW JERSEY (on EXTREME LEFT) AT ANCHOR AT PORTSMOUTH. 
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ROYAL AND PAPAL OCCASIONS: PICTURES FROM LONDON AND ROME. 
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ROYAL PARTY AT THE ETON ¥. HARROW MATCH: (v.) PRINCESS ELIZABETH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER FIANCE, LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, LEAVING LORD'S 
THE QUEEN, WITH LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN BEHIND ; (CENTRE) THE KING, AND AFTER THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH, WHERE THEY SAW SOME 
FOREGROUND) MISS SHARMAN DOUGLAS TALKING TO PRINCESS MARGARET. OF THE FIRST DAY'S PLAY. 


TELEVISION IN THE 
VATICAN: HIS HOLINESS 
THE POPE STANDING 
BEFORE THE TELEVISION 
CAMERA IN A RECENT 
PROGRAMME MADE IN 
ROME, WHICH INCLUDED 
MADRIGAL SINGING BY 
A VATICAN CHOIR. 





An interesting footnote to 
history was made in Rome 
on July 9 when an American 
radio corporation installed 
television apparatus in the 
Vatican. The Pope himself 
stood before the television 
cameras and a Vatican choir 
singing madrigals was tele- 
vised. A' receiver was in- 
stalled, it is reported, in the 
Pope’s private library, and 
there His Holiness himself 
viewed the programme. 
Diplomats and Princes of the 
Church were present for 
the occasion, and joined the 
Pope in inspecting the equip- 
ment used for the programme, 
which is reported to have 
taken place in the Consistory 
Hall. The Pope is said to 
have expressed great pleasure 
about the proceedings. It 
will be recalled that the 
Vatican has its own radio 
station. 








PRINCESS ELIZABETH ARRIVING AT THE JULY 13 PARADE, IN “WHICH 
SHE RECEIVED THE SALUTE OF 1850 BOY SCOUTS AND GIRL GUIDES. 
On July 13, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides from Britain and overseas gathered in an 


- THE UNIFORM OF CHIEF R ; international rally in the Mall. Before taking the salute Princess Elizabeth was 
WEARING FOR THE FIRST TIME ANGER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE : congratulated on her engagement by Lady Baden-Powell, World Chief Guide. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WITH PRINCESS MARGARET, AT THE INTERNATIONAL SCOUT AND GUIDE RALLY. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE OF TO-DAY: 
SOME LAND AND SEA ACTIVITIES. 





TRYING OUT BLUEBIRD 11. 1N POOLE HARBOUR, WHEN TESTS WERE MADE AFTER UNDER- iC 
WATER MODIFICATIONS, SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL STATED ON JULY I3 THAT HE HAD HOPES PL rt 


NG ECO - AKING ATTEMPT WITHIN A FEW DAYS. 
OF MAKING HIS RECORD-BRE LISTENING TO AN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT IN FINSBURY OPEN-AIR THEATRE. THE 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC SEASON UNDER THE L.C€.C., WHICH CON- 
TINUES TILL AUGUST 16, INCLUDES CONCERTS, PERFORMANCES BY 
R.A.D.A, STUDENTS, SADLER’S WELLS AND ANGLO-POLISH BALLET. 


TO BE CONVERTED INTO OFFICES FOR THE MINISTRY OF THE R.A.F. WINNER OF THE KING’S PRIZE AT BISLEY 
NATIONAL INSURANCE-—-WITHOUT VIOLENCE BEING DONE CARRIED IN TRIUMPH: WARRANT OFFICER R. BENNETT, 
TO ITS ARCHITECTURALLY INTERESTING FACADE: TUDOR WHO SCORED 279. HE IS FORTY-THREE YEARS OLD, 
HOUSE, A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BUILDING IN DARTMOUTH, . AND JOINED THE R.A.F, TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO. 


TESTING THE “ HOW DO I GET THERE?” AUTOMATON AT 
THE LEICESTER SQUARE TUBE STATION: A PASSENGER 
OPERATING THE MACHINE WHICH, WHEN THE APPROPRIATE 
BUTTON IS PRESSED, ILLUMINATES THE DESIRED ROUTE, 





NEARLY READY FOR HER FIRST POST-WAR COMMERCIAL VOYAGE: THE RESTORED AND ON THE BRIDGE OF THE REFITTED AND REDECORATED CUNARDER QUEEN MARY. THE 
REFITTED @UZEN MARY, A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN LOOKING AFT ALONG THE SEAMAN IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND IS LOOKING INTO THE SHIP’S RADAR SCREEN, 
BOAT-DECK. SHE IS TO SAIL FOR NEW YORK FROM SOUTHAMPTON ON JULY 3I. IN ADDITION TO REDECORATION, MANY NEW FEATURES HAVE BEEN INCORPORATED. 
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eee | THE UNVEILING OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


(LeFT.) THE- FIRST 
APPEARANCE IN 
PUBLIC OF PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH SINCE 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF HER ENGAGEMENT: 
HER ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS, WITH PRINCESS 
MARGARET, ARRIVING 
AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


(RIGHT.) THEIR 
MAJESTIES ARRIVING 
FOR THE UNVEILING 
OF THE BATTLE OF 
BRITAIN MEMORIAL : 
THE KING AND QUEEN, 
WITH THE DEAN OF 

WESTMINSTER, AT 

THE ABBEY. 
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THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN MEMORIAL: RELATIVES 
TO PASS THROUGH THE CHAPEL AFTER 
A. C. DON, THE DEAN. 


AFTER THE UNVEILING OF 
AIRMEN NAMED IN THE ROLL OF HONOUR WAITING 
IT HAD BEEN DEDICATED BY DR. 


a~ 


HOW THE ABBEY SERVICE WAS FOLLOWED AT R.A.F. STATIONS IN BRITAIN : AT DUXFORD AIR 
STATION, WHERE MEMBERS OF NO. 66 FIGHTER SQUADRON LISTENED TO THE BROADCAST. 


SU) COUEUANONENUURUENUADROEBORONDEDUD EGAN 


On July 10 H.M. the King unveiled the Battle of Britain Memorial in Westminster 
Abbey in the presence of the Queen, Queen Mary and the two Princesses. Details 
of the Chapel, stained-glass window, furnishings and Roll of Honour were given in 
our issue of July 12 and fully illustrated. Here-we show the arrival of the Royal 
family for the ceremony and a section of the long procession of some 2500 relatives 
of the fallen who attended the service and later passed through the Chapel. After 
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QUEEN MARY ARRIVING FOR THE CEREMONY AND SEEN 
WITH THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, DR, A. C, DON. 
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THE GRANDMOTHER OF ONE OF “THE FEW GAZES AT THE ROLL OF HONOUR 
IN WHICH HIS NAME HAS BEEN RECORDED FOR POSTERITY. 


the address, given by the Archbishop of Canterbury, his Majesty drew aside an 
R.A.F. ensign at the entrance of the Chapel and said: “‘ With proud thanksgiving 
we ordain that this Chapel be set apart for all time as a memorial of the men of 
the Flying Forces who gave their lives in the Battle of Britain.” The Dean of 
Westminster then dedicated the Chapel and the King uncovered the Roll of Honour, 
which contains the names of the airmen who died in the Battle. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S BETROTHAL: 
H.R.H. IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE. 
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> PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S LOVE OF ANIMALS: THE KING AND QUEEN WITH HER ROYAL \ 
1 \ 


3 HIGHNESS (LEFT) AND PRINCESS MARGARET AT ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR, IN 1946. \ 











(LEFT.) AN EARLY ENTHUSI- 
ASM FOR MUSIC: PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, AGED TWELVE, 
AND PRINCESS MARGARET 
PLAYING A DUET FOR THE 

QUEEN. 
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IN HER PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM AT A CHARMING STUDY OF THE HEIRESS-PRESUMPTIVE TO THE , 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE: A RECENT \ THRONE: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH BEFORE LEAVING FOR \ 


PORTRAIT OF 4H.R.H. PRINCESS \ \ 
ELIZABETH. Ry \, THE ROYAL TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA. P 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
12. 


\.. A ROYAL FIGURE OF GRACE AND DIGNITY: 
¢ AT THE TROOPING THE COLOUR CEREMONY ON JUNE 





was educated privately. 
became Heiress-Presumptive to the Throne. 





ELIZABETH’S 


LAST 


PUBLIC ACTIVITIES BEFORE HER ENGAGEMENT: 





‘ ONE OF PRINCESS 


Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary was born on April 21, 1926, at No. 17, Bruton 
Street ; the first child of the Duke and Duchess of York. She did not go to school, but 
It was in December 1936, that the Princess, then aged ten, 
As she grew older she began to play an 


wal 


increasing part in public life. During the war she enlisted in the A.T.S., and took a 
course of driving instruction. Princess Elizabeth's charming simplicity and quick 
sympathy, combined with a dignity exceptional in one of her years, have placed her high 
in the affections of the public who have greeted her engagement with heartfelt enthusiasm. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY AT THE COUNTY HALL ON JULY 8 WITH LADY NATHAN (RIGHT). 
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THE ROYAL: ROMANCE: LONDON ACCLAIMS THE BETROTHED PAIR. 
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RETURNING THANKS FOR LONDON’S CONGRATULATIONS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND 
LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, WITH THEIR MAJESTIES AND PRINCESS MARGARET ON 
THE BALCONY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
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ON THE PALACE BALCONY AND ANSWERING THE CROWD’S CHEERS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AND LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN. IN THE BACKGROUND, THEIR MAJESTIES. 
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AND HER FIANCE RECEIVING THE CONGRATULATIONS OF FRIENDS AT 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT, 
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\) THE PRINCESS 
a THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDEN PARTY WHICH FOLLOWED 
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ay 
DRIVING TOGETHER THROUGH THE STREETS OF LONDON AND SMILING IN ANSWER TO SHOWING HER NEW ENGAGEMENT RING TO FRIENDS WHO ATTENDED THE ROYAL J 
GARDEN PARTY: PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH PRINCESS MARGARET. ‘\ 


THE CHEERS WHICH GREETED THEM ON THEIR FIRST. PUBLIC APPEARANCE TOGETHER. 
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The announcement of the betrothal of Princess Elizabeth to Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, R.N., Princess attended the dedication of the Battle of Britain Chapel and was publicly acclaimed. 
evoked pleasure throughout the country and the Commonwealth, and on Thursday, During the afternoon there was a great burst of cheering as she left with her fiancé to visit 
July 10, messages of congratulation were pouring into Buckingham Palace from all parts Queen Mary, and later they appeared at the Palace Garden Party. In the evening the 

betrothed pair, later joined by their Majesties and Princess Margaret, appeared on the balcony 


London felt and expressed an especial pleasure in the event and crowds 
of the Palace,-and waved to the thousands who had gathered in the hope of seeing them. 


of the «world. 
In the morning the 


gathered to catch a glimpse of the betrothed pair whenever possible. 
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THE BETROTHAL OF THE HEIRESS-PRESUMPTIVE TO THE THRONE: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 
WHOSE ENGAGEMENT WAS ANNOUNCED ON JULY 10. 


Portrair BY Dorotuy WILDING. 
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FORMERLY PRINCE PHILIP OF GREECE. 


Portrait BY Baron. 
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LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, R.N.—HIS CHILDHOOD, 
ENGAGEMENT PORTRAITS OF 








HE pleasure which 
the King’s subjects 

feel at the engagement of 
the Heiress-Presumptive 
to the Throne is increased 
by the conviction that 
it is a love match; and 
also by the fact that 
Princess Elizabeth's 
fiancé is an officer of the 
British Navy. Lt. Philip 
Mountbatten, R.N., is 
the son of the late Prince 
Andrew of Greece and 
of Princess Andrew of 
Greece (formerly Princess 
Alice of Battenberg), and 
is a nephew of Viscount 
Mountbatten of Burma, 
and a grandson of that 
great admiral Prince 
Louis of Battenberg (first 
Marquess of Milford 
Haven). Born at Corfu 
he came to England at 
an early age, and was 
brought up by his uncle, 
then Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. He went to 
Cheam “ prep.” school, 
[Continued opposite. 













































M THE ATHLETIC YOUNG BOY: LIEUT. M 
PHILIP OF GREECE) A’ 
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\\ 
\ PRINCESS ANDREW OF GREECE 
f (PRINCESS ALICE OF BATTENBERG). 


LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN AS HE WAS IN 1922: 
HE WAS BORN IN CORFU IN I92T. 














THE CRICKETER: LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN 

{SEATED, THIRD FROM LEFT) IN HIS SCHOOL- 

DAYS. HE WAS CAPTAIN OF MR. KURT HAHN’S " 

GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL CRICKET AND HOCKEY GOING OUT TO BAT: A SNAPSHOT OF LIEUT. PHILIP ] " 
TEAMS AND HEAD OF THE SCHOOL. ¢ MOUNTBATTEN AS A_ SCHOOLBOY AT GORDONSTOUN, 4 

" IN SCOTLAND. “a * 
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AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCE- 2" THE SCHOOLBOY ATHLETE: LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN FIXING HIS SPIKES BEFORE COMPETING IN THE \ 
MENT: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN. ( HIGH JUMP FOR PUPILS UNDER FOURTEEN AT THE INTER-SCHOLASTIC SPORTS AT INVERLEITH, JUNE 17, 1935 \ ( 
» , , ° \ 
') 
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OOD,| HIS BACKGROUND AND HIS CAREER; AND 
3 OF HIM AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


Continued.} 

and left in 1933 to go 
to Mr. Kurt Hahn’s at 
Salem, in Germany, and 
remained a pupil when 
the school moved to 
Gordonstoun. He was 
captain of cricket and 
hockey, head of the 
school, and one of the 
few boys allowed to sail 
a boat without adult 
supervision in the Moray 
Firth. Aged eighteen, 
he passed ‘“‘ by special 
entry into the Navy, 
and was awarded the 
King’s Dirk and _ the 
Eardley-Howard-Crocket 
prize at the Royal Naval 
College. He went to sea 
in 1940, and saw service 
in the Mediterranean and 
with the British Pacific 
Fleet. He is now at the 
P.O. training establish- 
ment, Corsham. He was 
naturalised this year, 
and relinquished his 

princely rank. 
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ri” LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN’S FATHER : ‘\ THE BEARDED BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER ON ACTIVE SERVICE: 
THE LATE PRINCE ANDREW OF GREECE. \\ :" A WARTIME PORTRAIT OF LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN. 
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THE NAVAL OFFICER ON PEACETIME SERVICE : 
\ A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF LIEUT. MOUNT- 
_— | BATTEN, R.N. (SECOND ROW, FOURTH FROM 
LEFT), WITH OTHER NAVAL OFFICERS AT 4.M.S. 

















\ 
PHILIP } My WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH 1N MAY 1946: AT THE at 
INSTOUN, ° WEDDING OF THE HON. MRS. VICARY.GIBBS AND CAPTAIN \ \, ROFAL ARTHUR, THE PETTY OFFICER TRAINING 
4 ¢ THE HON. ANDREW ELPHINSTONE. ail ry ESTABLISHMENT AT CORSHAM,. 
\ ‘ 
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9 A SPLENDID ACTION SNAPSHOT OF LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN TAKING THE HIGH JUMP AT SCHOOL SPORTS \ PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER FIANCE ON JULY 10. 


WHEN HE WAS A PUPIL AT MR. KURT HAHN’S GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL, SCOTLAND. ¢ WEARING HER ENGAGEMENT KING, 
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A DUTCH TRAVELLER IN SOUTHERN ARABIA. |, 
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«ADEN TO THE - HADHRAMAUT ”: By D. VAN DER MEULEN-* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


OLONEL VAN DER MEULEN, whose principal 
job is as an administrator in the Dutch East 
Indies, has been awarded the Patron’s Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society for journeys to the 
Hadhramaut in 1931 and 1939, and for contributions 
to the geography, archzology, and ethno- 
graphy of Southern Arabia. The first 
journey, which was recorded in a book 
called ‘‘ Hadhramaut : Some of its Mysteries 
Unveiled,”’ did not go entirely according 
to plan: starting from the East, he had 
hoped to reach Aden. But this, as 
Sir Bernard Reilly says, was “‘ before the 
British had attempted to shoulder the 
burden of bringing peace and progress to a 
country which at that time was a Protec- 
torate in little more than name.”’ The 
hinterland of Aden was in turmoil. ‘ Tribes 
at war barred a passage through their terri- 
tory and no siydvas (guides who are 
personally responsible for the safety of a 
caravan) dared to bring us through the 
war zones even if paid with gold. There 
was no end to evasive trekking and that 
drove us far irom the direction of Aden. 
Exhausted bodily and mentally, and hard 
pressed by shortage of food, we had to 
abandon our plan and, in forced marches 
through the frontier zone between the 
Hadhramaut and the Aden hinterland, 
head straight southward to the Indian AYAD, A 





THE UPPER HAMLET OF ‘amiQ, ONE OF THE BIGGEST AND MOST 
BEAUTIFUL VILLAGES IN THE CENTRAL PART OF THE WADI JIRDAN. 


“ Here every isolated house is a fortress, and every village 
dominated by two or more watch-towers.... We passed it 
when the sun was flooding it with .. . soft afternoon light.” 


Ocean.” The new book describes the second 
journey. 

The author made no bones about it this time. 
He resolved to start from the Aden end ; and, after 
disclaiming any intention of asking for British aid if 
he got into trouble, was allowed to proceed, with a 
modest escort of soldiers. The general situation had 
changed. Pax Britannica (locally known as Ingrams’ 
Peace) had become a reality in the Hadhramaut, 
and partially operative nearer Aden. These were 
difficult times, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the Talh Pass, where a small British force had had 
to retire; but resolution, tact, ingenuity and a 
sparing use of baksheesh overcame all obstacles : and 
the result is that parts of the country are now 
described which have never before been described to 
the outside world. The Hadhramaut itself is another 
matter: its flora, fauna, tall cities, sultans and 
sheikhs are familiar through the writings of Freya 
Stark and others. But even there the survey has 
been only partial; and the archzology of the 
country has hardly been touched. 

The “‘ Incense Road,"’ as Miss Stark calls it, ran 
through it when the country, in the days of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, was rich and systematically 
irrigated, and the merchandise from China and India 
to the Mediterranean passed through it. There was 





* “ Aden to the Hadhramaut: A Journey in South Arabia.” 
By D. van der Meulen. With a Foreword by Sir Bernard Reilly, 
K.C.M.G., Governor of Aden, 1937-40. One Map, 92 aaa 
(VJohn Murray; 18s.) 


a long decay and then centuries of life in hill-forts, 





MODEST DESERT VILLAGE ON THE EDGE OF THE RUB‘ AL KHALI.“ 


“We could dimly make out, om the edge of some sandhilis 

in the hazy distance, a grey, shapeless mass which gradually 

resolved itself into the outlines of a - ange = several watch- 
towers. It was Ayad. 


money on buildings and improvements. But 
strife was still incessant until recgnt years. 
Colonel Van der Meulen, returning after eight 
years, in the company of three detached Ger- 
mans, was delighted at the changes made by the 
extension of British authority and the British 
talent for assuaging the angers of people most 
of whose angers had sprung from fears. He has 
even no hesitation in rebutting the charges of 
Mr. St. John Philby (whom he admits to be the 
greatest living Arabian explorer) that we misused 
the air weapon: “‘ As soon as we met Ingrams 
we asked him to give an explanation of his 
methods of pacification. He gladly entered upon 
this subject and spoke of the repugnance he 
himself felt against aerial bombardment when, 
notwithstanding all the warnings that had been 
given and the precautions taken, casualties were 
inflicted. He explained to us how a punitive 
expedition was prepared. This last and extreme 
means of punishing and establishing order was 
only used against tribes that had repeatedly 
committed brutal acts of robbery and murder. 
To such a tribe a chance was first given of 





MEKHEIYA, IN THE WADI ‘AMD, SHOWING (CENTRE FOREGROUND) 
A PRE-ISLAMIC WATER BASIN. 


“Closely surrounded by the mane of the village lay an oblong basin with 
enecteny-enpentes, re soe. It wes exactly the shape of a gian. bath- 
tub. bitants no longer know how to make the admirable 
cement with which (these cisterns) are lined.” 
Reproductions from the —_, “Aden to the Hadhramaut", by Courtesy of the 
ublisher Johu Murray 


upon to appear 
with vendettas and bloodshed of the sort familiar on at a fixed time 
the North-West Frontier. The recovery began a and place, bring- | 
century ago when Hadhramis began to make fortunes ing money, rifles 
in Malaya and Java and return home and spend their and camels to the 
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to sign, 
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there, a 

F COLONEL D. VAN DER MEULEN 
treaty with THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK, “ ADEN 
the legiti- 10 THE HADHRAMAUT,” REVIEWED 


mate Arab ON THIS .PAGE. 

Colonel Van der Meulen has for 
Government the last thirty years been a member 
that would of * Sidikande Civil Service, 
ensure their  #/,has sred im many, capacities 
future peace- _ where he looked after the interests 

of pilgrims from the Dutch East 
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ful beha- indies’ His book on a previous 
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Tramau Som: IT 

thatsum- mysteries Unveiled,” was published 

mons was in 1932, 

not obeyed, 


a warning would follow informing them 
that they would be bombarded if they did 
not present themselves within forty-eight 
hours. At the same time, advice was given 
to them to remove their cattle and posses- 
sions from places that were precisely 
defined. A well was assigned to them where 
they could procure drinking water and 





THE FORTIFIED TOWER OF AYAD. 


paying a heavy fine. The leaders would be called When visited by Colonel Van der Meulen, Ayad was occupied by a 


detachment of Arab troops under Captain Hamilton, and was in 
wireless communication with the outer world. 

be safe, and it was explained how they could make 
signals to the ‘planes when they wished to surrender. 
As an introduction to a bombardment, a smoke-bomb 
was always dropped first, and only after that real 
bombs, but no dropping took place when living beings 
could be seen in the target area. These punitive 
expeditions had always had a wholesome effect. It 
was a notable fact that the tribes who were bombed, 
and Hadhramis in general never protested against 
the methods employed, deeming it not worth while 
to mention the eight killed as a result of four 
expeditions. In their own wars, and particularly 
in those that continued over long periods, they 
were used to many more casualties. They would, 
in fact, come along to make peace in high spirits 
and would express thanks for the expedition, for 
because they had fought and blood had flowed 
they could join the ‘Sulh Ingrams’ without 
losing face with their old enemies.” 

Now and then a wireless set was encountered, 
and the Dutchman and the Germans were saddened 


~ by the news from Europe. The outside world 


came also through in frequent questionings about 
the Palestine situation. These things indicate a 
dwindling in isolation; ~so does a vulgarisation 
of the architecture, which the inhabitants were 
disappointed to find did not please the visitors. 

The photographs are beautiful. The book swarms 
with vital characters, and amusing and exciting 
incident ; and the monotony of much of the majestic 
stony and sandy landscape is worth going through 
because of the pages on which one encounters springs 
in the desert and the wilderness blossoming like a rose, 
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THE “‘ FLYING FLAPJACK ”” : ASTRANGE 
U.S. NAVY EXPERIMENTAL AIRCRAFT, 
FOR A TIME NAMED AS A SUSPECT 
IN THE “‘ FLYING SAUCERS ” MYSTERY. 
Photograph by courtesy of British 
Paramount News. 








THE “FLYING 
SAUCERS ” 
MYSTERY : 

A REJECTED 

“SUSPECT” AND 

A 1912 MODEL. 


EPORTS of “ Flying Saucers ”— 
discs described as bei of 
various sizes, from a gramophone 
record to a five-roomed house, usually 
called “luminous” or “ emitting 
vari-coloured sparks”’ and travelling - 
across the sky at speeds ranging up 
to twice that of sound—have been 
recently received from most of the 
U.S.A.’s 48 States and also from 
Canada. Although, at the date of 
writing, no official report or-explana- 
tion has been published, comments 
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SEEN FROM ABOVE: THE U.S. 
NAVY'S EXPERIMENTAL “ FLYING 
FLAPJACK,” WHICH, IT 15S 
CLAIMED, COMBINES EXCEP- 
TIONAL SPEED IN FLIGHT WITH 
A VERY LOW LANDING SPEED. 








refer perimental 

the U.S. Navy’s “ Flying Flap- 
ack ”’ (illustrated on this page) : 
ut even before this was officially 

denied, the fact that there is only 











DESIGNED AND TESTED IN 1912 
BUT RECALLED BY RECENT 
“FLYING SAUCER” STORIES: 
A MODEL OF THE TILGHMAN 
RICHARDS ANNULAR MONO- 
PLANE NOW IN THE SCIENCE 
MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE suk-axsone.—& FORAMINIFERA. 


OST seashore visitors lic on the beach and daydreafn, lazily sifting sand through 
Where did they all come from, 
The majority are composed 
of various minerals either broken off large racks by the hammering action of pebbies and 
boulders wielded by the breaking waves or by the collision of pebbles in the surf. They 
may also be derived from some ancient sandy cliff eroded by high tides, or a river may 
transport grains from inland where rocks are constantly being disintegrated by the action 
of rain, frost and sun, and where streams and brooks break down pre-existing sandy 


N the fingers and contemplating the minute grains. 
they may ask, and of what are those small grains made ? 


deposits—beaches and sandbanks of dim geological 
times. 

Minerals are not the only secrets of the shore sand : 
shells of marine creatures are also subjected to the 
pounding of waves, grinding them into mere specks. 
Amongst these fragments are found remnants of all 
kinds of mollusc shells, crabs’ claws, broken plates 
and spines of sea urchins and innumerable otHer 
things, and generally the complete shells—complete 
because they are already so small—of foraminifera. 

It is these latter small creatures that it is pro- 
posed. to discuss here. Although there are some 
beaches where such shells are rare, others are com- 
posed almost exclusively of these little shells. There 
is a small isolated bay in the West of Ireland— 
Dog’s Bay, Connemara—where the sand is made of 
foraminiferal shells, and it is a task to find anything 
which is not one. Normally, however, a careful 
search is necessary with a magnifying glass or 


But what are these foraminifera which defy the 
violence of the waves? These minute creatures are 
Protozoa, that large group of lowly animal life in 
which individuals possess no organs such as are 
known in higher animals, and consist of only one 
single living cell of protoplasm. There are thousands 
of different species of foraminifera, the great majority 
of which construct their shells of carbonate of lime 
extracted from the sea and built into skeletons of 
crystalline cAlcite. The sheil walls are often trans- 
parent and finely perforated. Others are imperforate 
and opaque, usually very white and porcellaneous, 
rendering them easy to spot on the beach. A few 
of the more primitive forms build shells of chitin and 
are, therefore, not found on the battered beaches. 
Several families use substances such as fine sand 
grains, cementing them into their shells either by means of a 
chitinous substance as a base, or with the aid of calcium carbon- 
ate as a cement. A few of these are selective in the choice of 
grains used; some use one particular mineral, others the empty 
shells of even smaller foraminifera or fine, needle-like sponge 
spicules composed of silica. ‘ 

The shells are of great variety in form and beauty. Most 
species are partitioned into departments or chambers sometimes 
arranged in a linear series, like a string of beads, singly or 
sometimes biserially, or even triserially. Some are coiled like a 
snail in a conical spire, while others may be in a flat spiral form, 
like a neatly coiled rope. Many have extremely complex struc- 
tures, their chambers being again subdivided into smaller com- 
partments or chamberlets. As a rule, the size of the shell is 
about that of a sand grain. A few monsters exist such as 
Cycloclypeus carpenteri, a flat, discoidal form measuring about two 
inches across, living in the shallow warm water of the East Indies. 

In spite of the small size and lowly character the body is 
nevertheless capable of complicated processes. The single cell of 
protoplasm not only fills the shell, but surrounds it with a thin 
layer of skinless, jelly-like. fluid capable of extending extrusions 
called pseudopodia. These are long strands which envelop food 
and draw it within the cell. As soon as the nutritional value 
of the food has been extracted by some obscure biochemical 
method, the protoplasm flows away, expelling unwanted matter 
into the surrounding water. 

In most species there appear to be alternating modes of 
reproduction—the first, by simple division of the nucleus _ into 
numerous small embryos which soon develop the first chamber of 
their shells after parting from the parent and dividing up between 
them the original protoplasm; the second, by the development 
within the parent of minute diflagellate zoospores, which swim 
freely away from the pareat, propelled by two flagella, or hair-like 
threads, taking some of the protoplasm with them. These will unite 
with similar individuals of another parent, and a new individual 
begins its life and commences the task of developing a shell. 

Foraminifera feed mostly on the microscopic. plant life of 
the sea. Diatoms, very minute single-celled plants with skeletons 
of silica, provide the stable diet. of many, the silica being dis- 
carded in the manner already described. Foraminifera can hardly 
be said to hunt their food, as the fastest moving form so far 
known is Iridia diaphana which, according to Dr. }. A. Cushman, 
the distinguished American student of the group, can travel at 
the rate of one millimetre per minute! . Self-propulsion, of course, 
only refers to those which “ crawl,” and are not subject to the 
assistance afforded by currents and waves, while a great many species 
settle down in their early youth by attaching themselves to other 
Objects and waiting for the currents to bring their food to them. 

It is also astonishing that such small creatures are earth- 
builders. Their earliest recorded fossil remains come from Cam- 
brian rocks, deposited about 500,000,000 years ago. In the Eocene 
period, the Tethys sea—of which the present Mediterranean is a 
relic—abounded in the flat, disc-shaped Nummulites. The remains 
of these large foraminifera were so numerous in places that they 
virtually made up limestones. Such a rock was largely used in 
the building of the Great Pyramids of Gizeh. Many rocks contain 
foraminifera ; the chalk of Britain yields them in large numbers. 
To-day their remains fall to the sea floor or wash on to the beaches, 
as they did in the geological past. Those found to-day on beaches 
are usually species which live in shallow coastal waters. A large 
number live on the bottom of the sea in the soft muds and oozes 
on the surface of the sand, or attached to objects such as rocks, 


shells, sea-weeds or the carapaces of crabs or lobsters, or even to the bottoms of ships. 

Of those that live freely in the open ocean, Globigerina is the commonest and best 
known, ‘giving its name to the Globigerina ooze, a deposit which covers vast areas of the 
abysmal depths of the ocean. This form has changed little since the Cretaccous period, 
and species found in the chalk, which was deposited in the sea some 80,000,000 years ago, 


still exist in the oceans of to-day. 


GRAINS OF SAND WHICH ARE REVEALED, UNDER THE MICROSCOPE, 


These shells of foraminifera were collected from 
Atlantic coast. So small a 
above is no larger than the surface of an ordinary 
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GREAT BEAUTY AND DELICACY OF STRUCTURE. 











SHOWING IN DETAIL SOME SHELLS OF foraminifera: 
THREE CLOSELY ALLIED SPECIES DREDGED BY THE U.S. 
FISH COMMISSION STEAMER Albaiross.—{AFTER J. M. FLINT.) 


of lime (calcite). The sutures between the compart- 


the one, margin of coiled foraminifera are a 
fairly common feature. 


c. D. Ovey. up the case. 


AS SHELLS OF 


from the beach of La Rochelle, on the French 
are these little creatures that the whole assemblage 
saccharine tablet. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


USTACE AND HILDA,”’ by L. P. Hartley (Putnam ; ros. 6d.), does not “‘ stand alone,” 

as we are often told of third volumes ; it is (alas, that it should be) the end of a story. 

To appreciate this full close, one ought to have read “‘ The Shrimp and the Anemone,” 
one must have read “ The Sixth Heaven.” 
But the Venetian Eustace, dweller in a magic bubble, is still the small boy of ‘‘ Cambo,”’ 
with the old impedimenta slung round him—the infantile, fantastic worries, the White 
Knight’s clutter of reassurance and safeguard. Only at one point there is a gap. He 
has no anxiety about his lovely, determined sister, whom he caused to meet Dick Staveley 


This time the curtain goes up in Venice. 


against her will—though it is almost the first time he 
has ever caused anything. But then the daydream 
of his life is to see her throned in that shrine of 
fancy, Anchorstone Hall. 

While he basks in the protection of Lady Nelly, 
an Edwardian queen of hearts, the English drama 
is being played out. We know that it will end badly. 
And Eustace might have known; he understood _Hilda’s 
tragic fierceness, he had heard enough of Dick’s 
reputation. Now he is told, darkly it is true, in mirror- 
glimpses, in the letters of other people—for Hilda 
never writes—again and again. But he will not see. 
When the hints become so loud that worry is forced on 
him, he goes to Lady Nelly to be smoothed down. Till 
at last the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces 
crash in ruin, and the gilded Eustace finds himself 
back at Cambo, with a harsh task of expiation. 

Only things are not as simple as that. True, 
Eustace has never been so maddening, in his wilful 
blindness, his prone reliance on the last speaker, 
and his trick of dodging responsibility by means of 
a cheque. But turn the many-coloured globe a little— 
and has he even done wrong? And if so, has he not 
regained something more than innocence? For if we 
wanted him to change, he does. The return to Cambo, 
that bleak and stripping transformation, ushers in a 
new Eustace, pledged to reality, rejecting fantasy, 
bleak and bare. Then we are sad, and glad to find 
him not so changed after all. And after all, fate is 
tender with him. In preparation for the last ordeal, 
in a mild autumnal glory, his dreams and triumphs 
are given back; and he is allowed to pass the river 
like Mr. Fearing, ‘‘not much above wetshod.” 

Of all the characters, so real yet so engaging, 
it is Hilda who comes out worst; she seems too 
spiritually dense, too much of a carnivore. Yet there 
are wonderful, pathetic glimpses of a lost Hilda—Hilda lost, who 
always knew the way for herself and others! The Italian summer 
is a screen to reflect her passion ; but it has another value, not 
merely decorative, nor even social—though any crude attempt 
to write down Eustace a snob would strand on the attraction 
of Lady Nelly and those about her, gondoliers and guests alike. 


- But more than that: all that is to happen at Cambo was foreshown 


in Venice, at the Feast of the Redentore. The s6aring fireworks, 
the ritual bath at dawn—they reappear as the conclusion of the 
whole matter. The Palazzo Sfortunato is named with meaning, 
and the signal for departure comes from another world. Even 
so, I have left out the comedy, which runs through and through, 
and gives enchanting lightness to the whole fabric. 

One cannot part from Eustace without a sigh, nor quickly turn 
one’s mind to some other novel. But “ Cloudy Trophies,’’ by Anne 
Goodwin Winslow (Heinemann; 7s. 6d.), has a tenuous charm. 
It is a story of Washington in the quiet old days, before the first 
German war—when it was almost countrified, and Laura Steele 
could sit under trees and think herself at home. Laura and the 
Senator are well matched—to young Sabrina, who keeps house for 
them, a model of constant love. Only for the past three years 
Laura has been under a cloud. It is not just the death of Rickie, 
their only child; it is the compulsion to go back and back, and 
understand how. . . . The Senator pleads with her in vain. 
She does not sleep well. . . 

So she is fair game for Nora Digby, the English Secretary’s wife. 
Nora has a rapport with the beyond, and is full of tales about it. 
She is a Lorelei, an Irish Undine, fond of swaying human lives. 
But her influence is not good. She plays on Laura's natural fear of 

“ enemies,”’ proclaims a hating world—and the ghost of Rickie taps 
out ,“ revenge.” Back on the plantation, where it all happened, 
these suspicions wither away; but they take the dead child with 
them. Always till now he seemed a living presence, now he is gone. 

Perhaps Nora did not mean it—though, as Sabrina long ago 
found out, she is in love with the Senator. Or was she inspired 
by Rosmersholm? Was she driving her Beata to the mill-race ? 

But the question is much too plairi ; it should be wrapped in 
twilight, in airy culture and undefined possibility. The weak 
point is the Senator, offered to us as a great man, a whimsical and 
free mind. His wit and speculation tend to misfire, and 
certainly the culture is over-conscious. 

There is nothing twilit about “‘ The Face of Things,’’ by 
Ann Ritner; (Hammond 8s. 6d.). Valerie is getting over her 
divorce in a gilded home for neurotics, when she meets Neal 
Drake, who is getting over a drinking bout. He is rather 
rude to her, and, unfortunately, they fall in love. No talent 
could redeem this foregone conclusion, this crushing platitude. 
Yet the story has its good things, and Valerie’s relations with 
her mother are best of all. That exasperating, homey, devoted 
mother, backbone, I am sure, of the American middle class: 
impossible to live with, or to quarrel with—how real she is! 
(Though George can live with her yery happily, because his 
work, his mind, is elsewhere.) Mrs. Ellis deserved another kind 
of plot. So perhaps did Valerie; it is the love-interest, and the 
resurgence of her playboy husband, which leave one cold, 
though at the worst they make easy reading. 

“‘ A Man Called Jones,’’ by Julian Symons (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), 
presents the ideal murderee ; Edward Hargreaves, the advertis- 
ing. magnate, has not one virtue, is on good terms with 
no one, and positively clamours to be bumped off. Yet 
at a jubilee party for the staff it is not “E.H.,” but 
Lionel, his elder son, who attracts the bullet. The revolver 


was purchased, ostentatiously, by a man called Jones, a man in obvious disguise, who 
has disappeared. Why this self-advertisement ? 
girl, and now his brother would like to marry her ; 
gestions, some very idle. An ingenious, lively tale, and well written—but sophistication 
- may go too far. The characters really should not fall asleep while the Inspector sums 


As for motive, Lionel married a chorus- 
and the staff are free with their sug- 
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THE CYCLE OF POLYSTOMELLA; AND THE BIRTH OF A GRAIN OF “SAND.” 





I. THE FIRST STAGE (I F.M., MAY 22, 1895): A MICROSCOPIC 2. STAGE Two (6.30 P.M., MAY 22) : THE PSEUDOPODIA HAVE BEEN WITHDRAWN 3- STAGE THREE (10.55 P.M., MAY 22): THE LIGHT (WHICH CAN 
suet, oF elphidium crispum (polystomella) crowpEeD witH AND THE YOUNG CAN NOW BE SEEN LEAVING THE SHELL, BUT ARE STILL TOTALLY BE SEEN DISTINCTLY PASSING THROUGH THE SHELL AT THE CENTRE) 
THE NUCLEOLI OF ITS YOUNG; SHOWING THE ‘“ PREMONITORY ENVELOPED IN THE MAIN MASS OF PROTOPLASM (SHOWING LIGHT ROUND INDICATES THE YOUNG ARE LEAVING THE PARENT, EACH REMOVING 
HALO” OF PSEUDOPODIA (FOOT-LIKE PROCESSES) ROUND THE EDGE. THE EDGE). 4 PORTION OF THE ORIGINAL PROTOPLASM, 


4- THE BEGINNING OF THE FINAL STAGE (11.15 P.M., MAY 22): THE 5- THE FINAL STAGE (11.50 A.M., MAY 24): THE YOUNG ARE HERE SEEN HAVING SECRETED THE 
YOUNG ARE HERE SEEN LEAVING THE PARENT; EACH REMOVING PROTO- INITIAL CHAMBER OF A SHELL (LOOKING DARK WITH THE NUCLEUS WITHIN) AND WITH THE FIRST OF THE 


PLASM AS THEY SEPARATE TO COMMENCE INDEPENDENT EXISTENCE. SPIRAL CHAMBERS PROJECTING (cLEaR). 


N a science article on the 

facing page Mr. C. D. Ovey 

describes the foraminifera, 

whose minute but beautiful 

shells may be discovered, with 

the aid of a magnifying glass, 

among the grains of sand and 

minerals which form our beaches. 

The photo-micrographs on this 

page illustrate the way in 

which some species of this small 

creature reproduce themselves— 

by the division of the original 

protoplasm of the parent among 

a number of small embryos, a 

process which takes place after 

they have emerged from the 

shell. This shell, when empty, is 

washed on to a beach, adding 

one more grain to the sand 

which holiday-makers idly run 

through their fingers on a 

summer's day. The  photo- 

micrographs were made by 

Joseph Jackson Lister, nephew 

of Lord Lister, the founder of 

antiseptic surgery, during his 

important work on the repro- 

ductive processes of the micro- 

spheric form of polystomelila. 

This work, carried out towards 

the end of the last century, 

Was never published during his 

lifetime, but the late Edward 
6. THE POST-FINAL STAGE (UNDATED): THE YOUNG HAVE ADDED A SECOND Heron-Allen, F.R.S., brought 7. AS FOUND ON OUR BEACHES AMONG THE GRAINS OF SAND: THE 
CHAMBER TO THE DEVELOPING SHELL, WHICH IN DUE COURSE WILL BE DISCARDED it to the notice of the scientific EMPTY PARENT SHELL OF ELPHIDIUM ORISPUM, ONE OF THE FORAMINIFERA 
AND LEFT TO SINK TO THE SEA-BED, A PROCESS WHICH HAS CONTINUED OVER world in 1930 by permission SHOWING THE SPIRAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE SEPTA, OK CHAMBERS, 
SOME MILLIONS OF YEARS. of Mrs. Lister, his widow. AND RETRAL PARTITIONS HAVING THE APPEARANCE OF LADDERS. 
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FULL COMPANY. 


HERE is plenty of elbow-room in the programme of “ The Voice of the Turtle.” 
John van Druten’s lightly romantic comedy is confined to three people and one 
composite set. A dramatist who limits himself in this way risks much, but by now 
van Druten is an old hand. He was nearly as economical, we remember, in “‘ There ’s 
Always Juliet,” staged here with only four people sixteen years ago. 

Is such economy as this worth while? As a rule, an audience wants more than a 
flourish of technique. When a play is so tightly restricted its dialogue must be un- 
commonly apt and its performance uncommonly resourceful. No room now for the saving 
grace of the minor character part, some “ bright exhalation in the evening” that can 
suddenly light a scene and lift a comedy. (I have not forgotten the telephone, that 
miraculous life-preserver, but one cannot dial a way through three acts.) A small cast 
and one set can concentrate interest; indifferently used, they can only concentrate 
boredom, and a dramatist should beware of false economies. 

Elizabethans and Jacobeans never considered the problem. There was no need. 
People around the platform-stages expected the big battalions, the “ very casques that 
did affright the air at Agincourt.” They expected also to be hurtled about the world. 
Take Dekker’s “‘ Old Fortunatus.” This wanders between “ a wood in Cyprus,” Babylon, 
and the extraordinary British court of King Athelstane—a crazy patchwork of romantic 
poetry that would have been a headache for Dickens’s Mr. Curdle, dramatic critic with- 
out portfolio. Every Elizabethan would mass his company and let his imagination roam. 
To Babylon by candlelight ? Simple. An army on the march? By all means. There 
was no limit to the number of scenes or characters, and an author—prodigally inventive— 
would bestow upon anyone the gold of speech. Thus Shakespeare tossed bountiful largesse 
to some First Murderer or innominate Gentleman, some gardener, groom, or obscure 
soldier, To-day’s theatre is less expan- 
sive. Dramatists have no room for these 
fiery particles. A manager would frown 
at any script that called for such luxuries 
as a “Gentle Astringer” (he can be 
found in Shakespearean comedy), 
Three Musicians, a flock of Banditti, 
or—as one chronicle amiably de- 
mands— “a Pursuivant, Scrivener, 
Citizens, Murderers.” 

I am reminded here that we seem to 
have lost an honoured name, the player 
of many Pursuivants, Murderers, and 
Scriveners. Recently, in Shakespearean 
programmes, we have looked in vain 
for “‘ Walter Plinge,” the theatre’s 
“ A.N. Other.” We do not find him in 
the actors’ record ; even Mr. John Parker 
has omitted to map this variegated life. 
Yet there was a day when, wherever 
Shakespeare was staged, Plinge would 
be ready for his cue as Lord or Mariner, 
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IN WHICH WE MEET SOME GREAT VICT ORIANS. 


‘O come across the biography of someone of whom you have been totally ignorant can 
be both humiliating and interesting. Henry Wentworth Monk, I imagine, cannot 
be known to a wide circle of the present generation, even as a name. He was a Victorian, 
a friend of Ruskin and Holman Hunt. And yet there must be a proviso to the restricted 
knowledge concerning him. Every Jew interested in the future of his race and of Palestine 
should know of the man who, long years ago, worked untiringly for a national home for 
that people. _To them will R. S. Lambert’s biography, “ For the Time is at Hand ’”’ 
(Melrose ; 16s.), especially appeal; though Monk’s labours were directed no less en- 
thusiastically towards world peace. He was one of the first advocates of a World State 
and a Court of International Justice. He was a pioneer, and as such was looked upon 
by many of his contemporaries as a crank and perhaps a madman. But much that he 
foresaw and foretold has come to pass. 

If all genius be mad, there is nothing extraordinary in the eccentricities of ‘“‘ the mad . 
Kokoschka ” as detailed by Edith Hoffmann in “ Kokoschka : Life and Work ’’ (Faber ; 
25s.). This is a most fascinating study of a living artist, for it not only reveals the man 
and his work, but presents a vivid background of life in Austria and Germany before the 
two wars. Kokoschka became a marked man under the Nazis—he himself writes that 
“ according to the official lists found in Prague after liberation, I was marked out by the 
Gestapo as early as 1938 to be executed witbout trial on capture ’—so shortly after 
Munich he arrived at Croydon airport with little more than an unfinished picture and a 
second suit of clothes. The picture he deposited with a dealer who advanced money on 
it : it is now in the National Gallery of Scotland, entitled ‘“‘ Summer.” Miss Hoffmann is 
fully qualified to deal with the artistic aspect and worth of Kokoschka’s painting and 
provides an extensive list of his works, “‘ made while the collaboration of the artist as 
well as of some of his best-informed 
friends could be ensured ”’; for much 
of bis work was “ purged” by the 
Nazis and its fate remains unknown. 
Altogether “‘ the mad Kokoschka”’ is 
fortunate in his biographer. One does 
not have to be a student of modern 
art to enjoy the reading of her book. 

The artists, it would seem, are 
having quite a vogue just now. 
Biographies, monographs, illustrated 
works and commentaries are appearing 
in surprising numbers. Recently Derek 
Hudson gave us a fine book on Charles 
Keene, for example.“ Now F. Gordon 
Roe, F.S.A., in “ Rowlandson: The 
Life and-.Art of a British Genius ”’ 
(F. Lewis, Leigh-on-Sea ; £5 5s.), gives ° 
us many excellent examples of this 
artist’s delectable drawings in colour 
and monochrome, accompanying each 
with a pithy comment, and preceding 


"$s PULL-UP IN PIMLICO WITH “BAR” GormAN them with a scholarly consideration of 





“ NOOSE,” AT THE SAVILLE THEATRE: A SCENE 


Guard or Attendant, Crowd in Tumult, 
or Confused Noise Within. Noman in his 
time can have played so many parts. 

Plinge’s name was heard first, I believe, 
in the Bensonian band of brothers. Although 
his talent has been best employed in classic 
drama, where cast is often longer than salary- 
list, we have known him to appear incon- 
spicuously in modern dress. His ancestors are 
obscure, but a Plinge may well have been 
that hireling of the Chamberlain’s Company 
who— it is believed—drew upon his 
knowledge of certain small parts in “ Hamlet” 
to botch-up a “ maimed and deformed copy” 
of the play for a piratical publisher. The 
man is thought to have acted successively 
as Marcellus, Voltimand, a travelling player, 
a soldier in the army of Fortinbras, the second 
‘gravedigger, the churlish priest, and oneof the 
ambassadors from England. Your Plinge was 
ever a host in himself, though in our own day 
the bearer of the name has seldom aspired to a 
s ing part. A word or two, maybe; no 
more. Should he have retired for good, we can 
only wish him a winter of content, and for last 
farewell the words of Shallow on that Cots- 
wold morning : “ And is old Double dead ? ” 


THE CA 
(NIGEL PATRICK) (LEFT—SMOKING CIGARETTE) TRYING TO PARLEY WITH CAPTAIN HOYLE (MICHAEL HORDERN)* AND HIS 
EX-COMMANDOS. (RIGHT) LINDA MEDBURY (PATRICIA HILLIARD), A JOURNALIST WHOSE ARTICLES STARTED THE TROUBLE. 





THE LEADERS OF THE yice RING ARE RUN TO EARTH: 


the man and his art. First among 
the colour plates is the water-colour 
“ Vauxhall Gardens,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1784 and generally accepted 
as Rowlandson’s supreme masterpiece. 
Entirely lost sight of for years, the drawing 
was bought for {r in a village shop two 
years ago and later sold at Christie’s for 
£2730. To intending collectors Mr. Roe 
issues the warning that great care should 
be taken when considering signatures and 
dates on drawings by or assigned to 
Rowlandson, for the artist was undoubtedly 
lax in such matters. 

Of the thirty-four examples of Manet’s 
work reproduced in John Rewald’s 
monograph, “ Edouard Manet: Pastels ’’ 
(Faber; 10s. 6d.), only three are from 
English collections, which bears out the 
statement that few of the artist’s pastels 
are to be found in this country. This may 
be accounted for by the writer’s assertion 
that his art ‘“savours of an heirloom, 
something more respected than enjoyed.”’ 
Mr. Rewald goes on to say that the slightly 
grudging admiration extended to Manet at 


CAPTAIN HOYLE WITH HIS GROUP OF EX-COMMANDOS 


Plinge and his fellow-supers would have ROUND-UP SUGIANI, “BAR” GORMAN AND BASHER IN SUGIANI’S SOHO H.Q.—A SCENE FROM “ NOOSE,’ present is partly explained by the fact that 
small chance in modern dress. Itishardto Richard Llewellyn’s play, “ Noose,” at the Saville Theatre, provides a first-class cure for post-wal oy wonton, he left no immediate successors. Although 
say just when casts began to dwindle and , AE RS Se bee meetrenes between a since Black Market gan of A ee — Sapper his pastels were but a by-product of his 
dramatists to stint. Hubert Henry Davies’s contains plenty of rough-house stuff, t the production is so encelinat thet incident Tollows “incident like prolific work, this monograph with its 
Edwardian comedy, “‘ The Mollusc,” was one clockwork. In his article this week ‘Mr, Trewin gh the ger ya tendency tow small casts, delightful exemplars should reawaken 
of the first long-running foursomes. Since are ‘a Soho Black t Sn Charles ve igen 4 Nor Paik, whose ~4=«atteest im the artist. 
then there have been many. Lonsdale’s admirable sketches of the sinister chief and we Caskner Son tenant cannot be too highly praised. It is not so very longeince we had John 
“On Approval” — revived in a television Cowper Powys insisting that Dostoievsky 

the other night—was among the most agreeable between the wars. It does not was “‘ the greatest of all novelists." Now comes Gerald Bullett to say, in lesser degree, 


cool into tedium : the author keeps his dialogue on the boil even if we have now to admit 
that the slanging-match in the Scottish country house is less triumphant than we felt it 
to be during the ’twenties. S. N. Behrman’s American comedy, ‘“‘ The Second Man,” is 
another crackling quartet. “ Private Lives " (Noel Coward) has five characters, but here 
the French maid matters hardly at all: we can regard the piece as a foursome, a “ set of 
wit,” a play of words ‘without deeds, joyfully alert, judiciously brief. On the darker side 
there have been some dolorous affairs in which we have longed for a fifth character to 
colour the monotony. One was a wartime farce which contained the regulation jokes— 
both of them—and little else. In farce a company of four is dangerously short measure. 
When none of the four has any comic flash and the dialogue grates like a rusty hinge, hope 
must soon waver and die, 

Plays for a trio are scarcer. Thanks to its American career, “‘ The Voice of the Turtle ” 
is now the best-known. At one time we had a run of full-length duologues. Here, to hold 
his audience, a dramatist must be fantastically ingenious. A duologue becomes a juggling 
act rather than a play, though we remember with pleasure Gilbert Lennox’s “ Close 
Quarters ” (1935), an adaptation from the German in which Oscar Homolka and Flora 
Robson agonised subtly, and Wilfrid Walter’s ““ Happy and Glorious" which, with a cast 
of two, yet managed to have all the variety of an episodic play. We wait now in fear for 
an evening of three acts, one actor. That, probably, will come. 

Recently—see ‘‘ Noose "dramatists have been less economical. But we have had 
van Druten’s comedy (three people), a disastrous farce (four), and a French psychological 
piece (five). There are six people in Priestley’s “‘ Ever Since Paradise,” two of whom do 
little more than play the piano. The author makes the best of the other four with. the 
aid of a cunningly-contrived charade-technique which no doubt will have its imitators. 
Priestley has here hit upon a fresh method for the episodic play—a form of theatre that 
can be tiresome when attempted with full sets and aching intervals. How we have pined 
before now for the swift rumble of the revolving stage : “‘ If this fall into thy hand, revolve!” 
A flat-and-telephone dramatist has, of course, no time for these adornments, and his 
uncompromising meagreness would have horrified Sheridan's Puff. Remember that closing 
ery: “ My magnificence !—my battle !—my noise !—and my procession!" There indeed, 
and boldly, spoke a Man of the Theatre. J. C. Trewin. 





that George Eliot’s ‘‘ Middlemarch ” is “‘ the greatest English novel of its time.”’ State- 
ments such as these, by their provocative nature, are admirable in sending readers to the 
fountain-head so that they may judge for themselves. And particularly is this so in the 
case of George Eliot should Mr. Bullett be justified in a previous remark to the effect that 
whereas Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, George Meredith, Hardy 
and even Trollope remain unchallenged, “ the once formidable figure of George Eliot has 
fallen from its pedestal, to be swept away in fragments by the discreet janitor.” His 
biography of this great Victorian woman novelist, ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ (Collins ; 12s. 6d.), is 
an outstanding piece of work, He has drawn judiciously on previous biographers, notably 
John Walter Cross, but he has had access to much new material. His book, naturally, 
falls into the obvious divisions of her life and her work. It contains, perhaps, the clearest 
and fullest account possible of the “ marriage”? of Marian Evans and George Henry 
Lewes, while the estimation of her novels is particularly rich. 

For various reasons one welcomes “‘ The Complete Nonsense of Edward Lear,’’ edited 
by Holbrook Jackson (Faber ; 12s. 6d.). It is a worthy means of celebrating the centenary 
of the first compilation of hilarious rhymes and pictures which placed nonsense on a 
pedestal and stimulated a host of followers. And there seldom was a time when we were 
more in need of laughter. Mr. Jackson has collected the four books published during 
Lear’s lifetime, together with some posthumous items, and prefaced all with a delightful 
essay on Lear and his art. He was the youngest of a family of twenty-one children—a 
fact in itself enough to raise a laugh to-day! And although his education, according to 
modern standards, was inadequate and he was earning a living as a commercial artist at 
fifteen, he managed to accumulate considerable culture. He could read or talk in at least 
six languages, including ancient and modern Greek, and was at one_time art master to 
Queen Victoria. And in this handsome volume one can get almost as many laughs from 
his drawings as from his limericks, poems and prose. W. R. Catverr. 





In our issue of June 21, we described Westland Aircraft Ltd.’s Sikorsky helicopter 
as powered with a British Alvis Leonides engine. The aircraft in question was all-American, 
but the pany are shortly to. go into production with a similar helicopter under 
licence but. powered with the British engine named. 
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THE TATE GALLERY’S JUBILEE: 
PICTURES IN THE CELEBRATION SHOW 
OF NOTABLE BRITISH PAINTINGS 


GIVEN BY SIR 


en eer 


“ 
a 
 < 


“THE PROMENADE”; BY JOHN PHILLIP, R.A. 
(1817-1867). THIS ARTIST, BORN IN ABERDEEN, 
CAME TO LOMDON AS A STOWAWAY IN 1834. 
(1769-1821), 


CROME) THE 


““NEAR HINGHAM, NORFOLK”; BY JOHN CROME (“oLD” 


HENRY TATE. 


R.A. 
HIS 


“HIGHLAND MOTHER”; BY THOMAS FAED, 
(1826-1900). THIS PAINTER WAS FAMOUS FOR 

SCENES OF SCOTTISH PEASANT LIFE. 
FAMOUS 


FOUNDER OF THE 


NORWICH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


“FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES 


“ ST. STEPHEN ” ; BY SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. (1829-1896). 
(1826-1900). THIS PICTURE 


THIS PICTURE WAS NOT PART OF THE ORIGINAL TATE 
BEQUEST, BUT WAS PRESENTED LATER, 


“THE DOCTOR”; BY SIR LUKE FILDES, R.A. (1844-1927). THIS CELEBRATED PICTURE IS 
BEING USED BY THE UNITED STATES AUTHORITIES FOR A NEW ISSUE OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The Tate Gallery, Millbank, is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary on July 21 by a special 
exhibition of pictures from the original bequest and works presented later by Sir Henry 


Tate. In 1889 he offered his collection of British Paintings to the Nation, and bore the 
cost of the gallery for which the Government gave the site. The Tate Gallery (architect, 
Sidney R. J. Smith) was opened by Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales) on July 21, 1897. 
The present chronological survey of British Painting from Hogarth to the present day 
which it contains has been built round the original nucleus. This, in 1897, consisted of 


AUTHORITIES TO BE THE ARTIST’S MASTERPIECE. 


"> BY THOMAS FAED, R.A. 
IS CONSIDERED BY MANY 


“KNIGHT ERRANT”; BY SIR JOHN MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(1829-1896). MILLAIS WAS ONE OF THE FOUNDERS 
OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD 1N 1848. 


“HusH!"’; BY FRANK HOLL, R.A. (1845-1888). THIS ARTIST WAS ONE OF THE 


MOST SUCCESSFUL OF VICTORIAN PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 


sixty-five Tate collection pictures, eighty-three purchased under the terms of the Chantry 
Bequest, eighteen by Watts, and fifty-four from the National Gallery. The present col- 
lection of 3000 works is rich: in examples of Blake, Turner, Alfred Stevens, and, the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and includes a splendid selection of Modern Foreign Art and Modern 
Sculpture. Additions to the building were made through the further generosity of Sir 
Henry Tate, of Sir Joseph Duveen senior, and of Lord Duveen of Millbank. Serious war 
damage was done by bombs, and as yet repairs to six rooms only have been carried out. 
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A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY: HOME NEWS; AND EVENTS ABROAD. 








ITS CONSTRUCTION IMPEDED BY 

THE SHORTAGE OF LABOUR AND 

MATERIALS: GUILDFORD CATHE- 
DRAL AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


~» 
ae 


THE SHALFORD PORCH OF GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL WITH THE FIGURE OF 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST IN POSITION, AND THE DOORWAYS BOARDED UP. 


THE PAUL JONES BI-CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS AT KIRKCUDBRIGHT, “THE VEIL OF LIBERTY”: A SIMPLE WAR MEMORIAL, COMMEMORATING THE ALLIED DRIVE ON GERMANY, 
SCOTLAND, WHERE HE WAS BORN: A PROCESSION -PASSING THROUGH RECENTLY UNVEILED BY M. SPAAK, THE BELGIAN PRIME MINISTER, AT BASTOGNE, A FOCAL POINT DURING 


THE TOWN TO THE TOLBOOTH, LED BY A PIPE-BAND AND WITH A THE ILL-FATED ARDENNES OFFENSIVE LAUNCHED BY THE GERMANS IN THE LAST MONTHS OF THE WAR. 
U.S. NAVAL DETACHMENT MARCHING BEHIND. 








THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE’S FIRST SIX-JET BOMBER: AN AIRCRAFT REPUTED TO HAVE A 4 NEW FIGHTER NOW IN PRODUCTION FOR THE ROYAL NAVY: THE HAWKER SEA FURY, 

srezp or “over 480 MILES PER HOUR” AND CAPABLE OF CARRYING A BOMB-LOAD OF WHOSE BRISTOL CENTAURUS XVIII ENGINE DRIVES A FIVE-BLADED CONSTANT-SPEED 

OVER 10 TONS. A POINT OF INTEREST IS ITS UNIQUE “ BICYCLE TYPE " LANDING GEAR, PROPELLER AND GIVES IT A SPEED OF OVER 450 M.P.H. IT CAN BE ARMED WITH FOUR 
WHICH NECESSITATES SUPPORTING WHEELS ON THE WINGS. ROCKET PROJECTILES OR CARRY TWO 500-LB. BOMBS, 
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Barclays Bank have pleasure in announcing the provision of additional 
banking facilities for all travellers who make use of two of the largest 
airports in Great Britain. A branch of the Bank has been established at 
LONDON AIRPORT (HEATHROW), open every day, including Saturdays 
and Sundays, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


The British Linen Bank have opened a branch at 114, Main Street, | h aan disnainendl 
Prestwick, serving PRESTWICK AIRPORT, open daily Monday to Friday, suspension with first-class directiona 


from 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and from 1.30 to 3 p.m., Saturdays from control, and, above all, durability which 
9 to 11.30 a.m. | 


«*,,. to provide smoothness and silence 
| of running in the highest degree, soft 


exceeds even previous Rolls-Royce 


Both branches offer a complete modern banking service to travellers using standards in this matter.”” Motor, April 10th. 
these airports, as well as to all those with business connections in the 


THE pcp GROUP RO LL > ROYCE 


Barclays Bank Limited The British Linen Bank The Best la W772 the Mild 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 


Barclays Bank (Canada) Barclays Trust Company of Canada 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited Barclays Bank S.A.I. Rome 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
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AWARDED 
FIRST PRIZE 


BREWERS EXHIBITION 
IN OPEN WHISKY COMPETITION 





Bred true to type, the «DD Midget T.C. Series possesses 


all the stamina and resilience of its predecessors. Chief a . 
among its many virtues are lively acceleration, lightning Sry tt cared fuclye for yourself! 
response to controls, superb braking power and inherent ; a, 


roadworthiness. 


Price £412.10.0 ex works, plus purchase tax £115.6.8 ans _- _ 7% 


THE a) CAR COMPANY LTD, ABINGODON-ON-THAMES, scans. ED 































ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Mr O. Dear 


THE 











OUT 


In an uncertain world two things at least are certain. One is 
— that you can’t be happy or successful if you aren’t fit. 
The other is — that Eno will ensure for you that clean, 
healthy system, which is the very foundation of fitness. Take 





look better, work better, play better. Eno stands to reason. 


Mr O. Kaye 








Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


for cheerful livers 














i Eno first thing in the morning—and you will feel better, | 


eS eS ——— 





Jtry 19, 1947 


SOMETHING TO 
TALK ABOUT 


AND WORTH 
REPEATING! 










BATONS 


Shoe & Boot 


From your RETAILER 
@ 


WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE 
SCOTLAND 





SPECIFICATION 
LENGTH 37 FEET 
SrAM 1) FEET 
DRAUGHT 3 FEET 
ENGINES — DIESEL 
SPEED 12 KNOTS 
HULL DOUBLE SKIN 














SAMUEL WHITE 








He's dreaming of the days when 
VANTELLA SHIRTS AND 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 


are easy to get again (with unshr 


nk- 
able neckband and tabiess, boneless, 
buttonless collars !) 


COTELLA LTD LONDON WI 
















OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX ~ SAINT JOHN ~ MONTREAL 
QUEBEC ~ VANCOUVER ~ VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXP ORT?’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “ta Road” for 
Passonger and crew wee. 





| MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 


Jury 19, 1947 THE ILLUSTRATED 








6 
“T’ve compared the performance 


of them all... 

















I’m going to have a 


MORRIS" 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED COWLEY OXFORD 















When information's 
sadly lacking because the 
record’s badly planned— 
Call in PRON BY 
and do the job 


properly. 


RONEO LTD. 


17 Southampton Row 


RONEO 


VISIBLE CARD W.C.1 Hol. 5821 
Works: 


Romford, Essex 


SYSTEMS 








“CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical 
resold, hired t or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the 
ndition or in any unauthorised cover t way of Trade, or affixed to 


sold subject to the following conditions, 
full retail price of 1s. ¢ 
, part 


LONDON NEWS 3 


> : 
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Size: 12 x 73 by 7j inches. = ¥ 
AC/DC £14:14:0 (plus £3:3:3 Purchase Tax) as ———— 


HERE’S THE 


E&SE.C. COMPACT MODEL 


THE BEST “second set” yet! A trim little 5-valve, all- 
wave radio, cleanly cased in colour-fast plastics with simple 
tuning and fine performance. For use on A.C. or D.C. 
mains, giving real G.E.C. reception plus quality of repro- 
duction out of all proportion to its size. See it and hear it. 


Ask your dealer. 





Advt. of The General Electric Co. Lid., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








VIA IMPERIAL 





You’ve a cable office in your home if you're on the telephone. 


nearest Cable and Wireless office, or 


Just phone your 
ask for “Foreign Telegrams” and dictate your message. Otherwise 


hand it in at any Cable and Wireless office or any Post Office. 


ang 


You can send a twelve word social message to any place in the 





CABLE BY TELEPHONE 


Empire for 3/- to 5/- 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C,2 


TELEPHONE : TEMple BAR 8494 





CVS-77 


publisher first given, be lent, 


am ly, that it shall not, without the writtei onsent of the 
and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
y | ation ivertising terary r rial matter whatsoever 
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